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Dussik, Dussek, Duschek. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

Franz Benedict Dussek, brother of J. L. D., 
was born at Czaslau, March 13,1766. Accord- 
ing to Dlabacz he was equally great as violinist, 
violoncellist and pianist. “ Already in his tender 
childhood,” says father Dlabacz, “he was so thor- 
oughly taught the elements of music, by his dis- 
cerning father, as very often to take the father’s 
place at the organ, when the latter was necessa- 
rily absent. 
knowledge, he some years later entered the ser- 
vice of the Countess of Litzau (Litzew) [pupil 
of his father] with whom he also made the so 
profitable journey into Italy. There he found 
opportunity for higher culture, made the acquaint- 
ance of the principal Italian artists, and per- 
formed with applause in a great many concerts 
upon the violin, violoncello and pianoforte, gain- 
ing thereby at Mortara and at Venice, engage- 
merts as concert master in the opera houses with 
a handsome salary. 


Supplied with all needful musical 


Having passed some years 
thus he returned to Germany as a perfect artist, 
and was engaged in the cathedral at Laibach, 
and then as organist. In 1790 he was still there 
in the latter capacity, and paid a visit to his 
parents in Czaslau, where he gave his friends 
many a beautiful proof of his musical powers, 
He has written many concertos, sonatas and solos 
for his three instruments, which thus far, howevere 
have remained in manuscript.” Such is the 
scanty account given by Dlabacz. 

Gerber (New Lexicon) gives his name by mis- 
take as Franz Joseph, and says merely, that he 
was then residing in Milan, “where several of 
his vocal compositions had become known,” and 
that in Leipzig had just appeared from his pen a 
trio or notturno for three flutes, and a sonata for 
pianoforte and violin. The L. M. Zeitung, Feb. 
18, 1801, contains a brief notice of music in 
Breslau, in which this sentence occurs, “ In the 
orchestra of the theatre the most notable are 
Herr Dussek (the younger), a good composer 
and at present the first director; Herr Janetzek, 
a fine violinist and second director,” &c. 

Dussek could not have remained long in Bres- 
lau, but when he left the place I cannot deter- 
mine; in fact he disappears from the ordinary 
books of reference until 1816, when the L. M. 
Zeitung, of July 17, in a long article upon Ital- 
ian theatres and composers produces his name 
once more. Here is the pasage: “ Herr Dussek, 
a Bohemian, and brother of the deceased Parisian 
pianoforte composer and virtuoso, produced at the 
last carnival in Venice a very fine Farsa seria, 
“ L’ombra, ossia il ravedimento,” which pleased 
exceedingly. This talented artist has been for 
more than twelve years in Italy, and has com- 
posed nearly an equal number of operas and 
farces for Turin, Milan and Venice, all of which 
had more or less success. At present he is in 
Venice in the position of Capellmeister to the 





Austrian regiment of infantry, known as the 
Davidoviteh—a very profitable sifuation. I 
neither know Herr D. personally nor anything 
of his musie — but so much is certain, that here 
he is a great favorite, and Herr Orlandi, the com- 
poser, described him as a man of very superior 
talent. For instance, he had been known to 
compose overtures on the day when the operas 
were to be given, without scoring them, but writ- 
ing the parts separately and giving them at once 
to the orchestra, Relata refero.” 

Some months later, (March 12, 1817), the 
L. M. Zeitung gives us, in its Milan correspond- 
ence, a “ List of operas composed by Herr Franz 
Dussek,” with the remark that “this talented 
artist plays almost all instruments skilfully,” 

Opere buffe. 

La caffetiera di Spirito. 

II fortunato successo. 

La feudataria, 

L’Impostore. 

Voglio di dote e non di mogiie. 

Il trombetta. 

Matrimonio e divorzio in sua sol giorno. 
Opera seria. 


Roma Salvata. 
Farse. 


Tl fortunato successo. 

L’incantesimo. 

La ferita mortale. 

L’ombra, oasia il ravedimento. 
In which list it will be noticed that the same title 
appears in one case both as an opera buffa, and 
as a farsa. Thecorrespondent adds that Dussek 
had also produced several pieces of instrumental 
and church music. 

It is true that these are scanty notices of a 
man, who at a time, when Winter, Simon Mayer, 
Guglielmi, Paer, Nicolini, Cherubini, Coccia, 
Vaceai, and their contemporaries were still writ- 
ing for the Italian stage, was popular enough to 
have engagements annually at Turin, Milan or 
Venice for the composition of operatic works; 
but is it not strange that the writer, who noticed 
him in Schilling’s Lexicon (Vol IT., 1840) could 
only give the following paragraph ? 

“ Dussek, Franz Joseph (should be Franz 
Benedict), brother of Johann Ludwig D., but an 
artist of far less importance, lived at Milan and 
and published there several minor compositions, 
such as trios, sonatas, &c., for flute and _piano- 
foate, which however did not succeed so well as 
his vocal compositions, which consist of songs of 
all kinds, romances, canzonets, also a few ballads 
more ambitious in form, &c. Nothing more is 
known of him — but that is no loss to the history 
of music.” 

Veronica Rosaria Dussrk-CIANCHETTINI, 
sister of the preceding, was born at Czaslau, in 
1771, and taught singing and the pianoforte by 
her father. After being favorably known in Bo- 
hemia, her brother called her over to London, 
where she appears to have gained a good deal of 
reputation, and where any one curious about her 
subsequent history must naturally seek it. Dla- 





bacz gives 1795 as the date of her emigration to 
England, and as in the few notices of London 
musical matters which are to be found in my au- 
thorities previous to that date, she is not men- 
tioned, it is natural to suppose him correct. In 
Spazier’s Berliner Musicalische Zeitung, July 6, 
1793, for instance, the Professional Concert is 
noticed, and it is said, The principal soloists are 
Dusseck, who makes a great sensation here ; 
Madame Dusseck (formerly Miss Corri) is the 
principal singer. Madame Storace, a good act- 
ress on the English stage sings here also,” &c., 
but no mention of Fraulein Dussik. 

She married Pio Cianchettini, a music dealer 
in London, not long after. In the autumn of 
1804 she was in Leipzig, and the LZ. M. Zeituug 
(Oct. 17) gives us this much about her doings ; 

“ Madame Dussek Cianchettini, pianiste, sister 
of the celebrated composer and virtuoso, played 
a concerto of her brother’s, not without skill, and 
another, as also a quartet, of her own composi- 
tion; her little five-year-old son also played seve- 
ral little pieces very prettily.” 

March 16, 1805. She gave a concert in Ber- 
lin at which she played a concerto of her own 
composition ; her brother his great concerto in G 
minor, and the child with his mother variations 
for four hands upon “ God save the king.” 

Franz Duscuex, (properly Dussek), the 
friend of Mozart, was born at Chotieborek, in 
the circuit of Kénigsgriitz, in Bohemia, December 
8, 1736. He was the son of poor parents and 
the notices of his birth in various authorities 
make it at least probable that they were peasaants 
in something like the condition of serfs, on the 
domain of the Sporck family. Dlabacz quotes 
from a Prague newspaper, which calls Duschek 
“a subject of Herr Johann Karl von Sporck, 
Count of the Empire.” This Count put him to 
school — why this peasant boy rather than others 
is not mentioned— or, at all events, “ had him 
taught reading, writing, and music, and then sent 
him to study at the Jesuit Seminary in K6nig- 
griitz. Here, however, he remained but a few 
years, because his well-formed and sound body 
was so disfigured (verunstaltet) through an un- 
lucky fall, that he saw himself forced to give up 
farther study and seek his fortune alone in mu- 
sic. His Mecenas, however, did not desert him. 
He called him to Prague, had a masterly musical 
education given him and made his wonderful 
skill in teaching known to the high nobility of 
Bohemia. He was one of the first to introduce 
a delicate and pleasing style of pianoforte play- 
ing. He has been the teacher of most ot our 
young nobility, and has formed several of our 
musicians. Among the latter are Kozeluch and 
Massek (Maschek) and his (own) wife Josepha, 
so much admired also in countries outside Bohe- 
mia.”—(Dlabacz). 

Gerber adds a particular or two in the few 
words devoted to Dussek in the New Lexicon ; 
“Count J. C. von Sporck took him up, a poor 
peasant boy, on account of his good musical tal- 
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ents, and sent him to Vienna to Wagenseil. Here 
young Duschek made such improvement that 
upon his return to Prague he was not only then 
considered the best pianist there but retained 
this reputation through life.” 

A correspondent of Cramer’s ‘ Magazin,” 
dating “ August, 1783,” notices him as deserving 
the first place among the “ best composers and 
worthiest men of Prague.” “He has lived 
here,” says he, “for many years as professor of 
music and has educated many skillful pupils. 
His principal instrument is the pianoforte, which 
he plays as one of the very first artists. His 
compositions mostly ‘go upon this instrument.’ 
He has set many excellent pianoforte concertos, 
quartets, trios, and sonatas, which have been 
well received everywhere. He has also, as you 
perhaps know, composed many symphonies for 
the full orchestra with and without obligato in- 
struments, quartets, and the like. Various 
entirely new works, which as yet have come 
into nobody’s hands are to be had of him ata 
reasonable price. His new pianoforte sonatas 
for four hands are particularly fine. Besides 
his talents as an artist he is everywhere known 
as an honest and in every sense great virtuoso, 
and as a man of noblest, worthiest character, 
free from pride and selfishness. He embraces 
every opportunity for benevolence, exhibits ever 
a noble and magnanimous spirit, is very fond of 
society, and has often been a father to the unfor- 
tunate and deserted.” 

There is, of course, little to relate of a man 
living quietly in the exercise of his profession. 
Two or three visits to Salzburg with his wife, 
where he became acquainted with the Mozarts, 
one of these visits being when the Mozart was 
but a child, an occasional journey to Vienna and 
Dresden, such seem to have been all the inter- 
ruptions to his uniform course of life. When 
the Mozarts were in Prague they were much 
with the Duscheks; I think they stayed at their 
house, at all events they come up often in Mo- 
zart’s letters and in the history of his visits there. 
He died on the 12th of February, 1799. In the 
obituary notice of him, which appeared in the 
L. M. Zeitung, there is nothing to add to the 
foregoing. His relations with Mozart are fully 
enough discussed in the biographies of the latter. 

JosEPHA HAMBACHER-DvuscCHEK, wife of the 
foregoing,was born at Prague, March 7, 1753. She 
was the pupil of her husband and became distin- 
guished both as a singer and as a pianiste. Ger- 
ber, writing before 1790, says she not only was 
distinguished in Prague for her beautiful voice 
and excellent method, her bravour singing, both 
in German and Italian, and her very fine recita- 
tive in both these languages, but was before most 
of her sex in her taste and insight in vocal com- 
position and by her masterly pianoforte playing.” 

Cramer's Prague Correspondent (Magazin der 
Musik, I. 998), writing in August, 1783, when 
she was thirty years of age, is quite enthusiastic 
about her and her husband. He calls her “ one 
of our first female musicians, who surpasses many 
of the Italians both in power and in artistic qual- 
ities, both in delivery and method. She com- 
bines with a round and full voice, a style pleas- 
ing, beautiful and highly cultivated. In difficult 
and passionate bravour singing she has such fa- 
cility, that every hearer must acknowledge her 
worthy the first place in the most splendid court. 





Her recitative, both German and Italian, cannot 
be surpassed in expression and correctness by 
the first Italian songstresses. She composes also, 
and, in case of necessity, with little preparation, 
very correctly and for all sorts of voices; she 
plays the pianoforte masterly. The house of 
these two worthy virtuosos is one of the favorite 
rendezvous of musicians here and is open to all 
who are distinguished in art or science. Every 
stranger-artist is received at their house, and is 
introduced by them into society. Every Friday 
they give a private concert and all strangers 
(artists) are invited. Large offers have been 
made her to join the opera in Vienna, but the 
Duscheks prefer their still, quiet life to a theatri- 
cal career, and remain in Prague, where they 
honored and admired by all friends of music.” 
Out of Prague she was not rated so high, although 
her concerts seem to have beon always well at- 
tended. 

Jahn (Mozart, Vol. IV., p. 281, et. seq,) gives 
a sketch cf her and cites some of the opposing 
opinions; especially that of Leopold Mozart, 
who did not like her at all as a singer. Schiller 
and Koerner’s father are also quoted. 

Mozart’s reception by Duschek in Prague in 
1789 and by Mad. D. soon after in Dresden, is 
described by him in letters to his “ Wifeling” 
Nannerl,” which are given by Jahn, Vol. IIL, 
pp. 476—8. 

As early as 1777, when the Duscheks were in 
Salzburg, Mozart wrote on for the air, “ Ah, lo 
prevedi,” and a rondo; and when in Prague to 
bring out Don Juan, the recitative and aria 
“ Bella mia fiamma.” It was this air, which he 
composed in durance vile, as his own son has 
stated, which puts an end to the old story of 
some nobleman having locked him up in a room 
to get an airfrom hispen. The relation between 
the Duscheks and the composer were such that a 
joke of this kind might be perpetrated without 
causing hard feeling. (Jahn, [V., 304.) 

When Beethoven was in Prague in 1796, he 
composed the “ Ah Perfido ” for her, at all events 
in a concert which she gave in Leipzig in 1798, 
(if my memory serve) she sang an “ Ital nische 
scena and aria, componist fiir Mad. D. von Beet- 
hoven,” which must have been this one. 

In 1800 (printed April 23) the L. M. Zeitung’s 
Prague correspondent writes; “In the art of 
singing the celebrated Josepha Duschek still 
stands at the head. She is in this branch still 
our first female artist.” When about fifty years 
of age she ceased to sing in public, as we see 
from this passage in the L. M. Z.’s Prague letter 
(Sept. 3, 1806), “ Since Madame Duschek — an 
artiste in the full significance of the term, who 
in a more favorable position, would long since have 
filled all Germany with her fame — closed her 
public career, Prague has had to do without the 
advantage of a good native singer,” &c. 

When she died I have not been able to learn, 
but it is stated that she lived to be quite aged. 


In addition to the Dusseks, Dussiks and Dus- 
cheks already sketched, one more appears in the 
musical journals of 1831-5, whose name is vari- 
ously written Duchek, Diisseck, and Duscheck. 
He was, and for anything I know, still is, a con- 
cert flutist, who played publicly in Prague, Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart, Zurich, &c. What his parentage 
was I have no means of knowing. <A. W. T. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Richard Wagner. 


Such various accounts have been given from 
time to time of Richard Wagner’s so-called 
Music of the Future, and so much has been said 
concerning his system of music, that every culti- 
vated mind has felt the necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge of the same. The following account 
from a French journal gives such a clear and 
impartial view of Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser,” that 
we cannot refrain from presenting the following 
abstract to our readers : 

The critic represents him asa_ spirited and 
talented composer, of excellent intentions, 
whose compositions are original, vigorous and 
highly colored, so that even his enemies allow 
him elevation and profundity. But what “great 
expectations” should not be formed from an an- 
nouncement like the following: ‘Total and 
radical change in Music! Regeneration of 
melody! Reform of the preceptive faculties! 
Complete abnegation of old customs and impres- 
sions!” Great things were to be looked for ! 
Wagner's friends exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, in introducing the Parisian public to a 
world of sounds, the creator of which had at his 
disposal the best of musical talent; yet what was 
the result? The critic regrets, that so little 
sympathy was shown; that he, in common with 
the audience, was indeed enraptured with a few 
airs and passages, but upon the whole, the music 
did not touch the heart. It is an impossibility to 
lay aside so suddenly our wonted customs and 
impressions ; it seemed to this critic, as if one 
were to assert it to be a prejudice to walk upon 
the feet, and should demonstrate it by standing 
on his head ; but he would soon be compelled to 
return to his normal position ; every body would 
applaud, not certainly, the unnatural and ever 
painful position, but the return to the inborn use 
of our feet. Thereupon the critic analyzes the 
half Christian and half Pagan libretto, which 
surpasses all other caricatures of modern libret- 
tos in extravagance ; he praises all the passages 
in which melody and Harmony coincide with 
our ideas of music, and to which the mind will 
always recur with pleasure ; but finds in the re- 
mainder a “ multitude of sounds” without form, 
rhythm, melody or any prominent feature — a 
realm of phantoms: the realm, or rather system 
of Wagner! Music is essential to M. Wagner in 
his operas, but, as he plainly seeks to establish in 
his Letters on Music, all the traditional and set- 
tled experience of every artist during the past 
and present centuries, is rejected. I will now let 
the critic speak in his own words: “ According 
to Herr Wagner, melody is the only form of 
Music, without which music can not exist. But of 
what melody does Wagner speak? Melody, says 
he, took at first the pure form of dance music. 
This is Italian melody. Furthermore, this melody 
has from the beginning taken more of a retro- 
gressive than progressive character, because it is 
defective in the development and connection of 
its parts, and because of its meagre con- 
struction. Wagner admits that Haydn, Gluck 
and Mozart have made use of this melody, 
which in Beethoven, reached the bighest 
point of perfection, and which he styles the ideal 
form of dance music,—this leads us to think that, 
in spite of the importance Wagner gives to in- 
strumental music, the melodies of the great mas- 
ters are not to his taste. If I am not mistaken, 
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melody, according to Wagner, is modulated de- 
clamation, a kind of recitative, which is so close- 
ly fitted to the development of the subject, and 
dramatic action, that it reproduces almost with- 
without intermission every sentiment,every word, 
and indeed by a peculiar pliancy, marks every 
syllable of the text, and even the accent. Ac- 
cording to this definition of melody, it must sur- 
prise everybody that Wagner consented to have 
the German poem of Tannhiiuser performed in 
the French language, as a translation often in- 
terrupts the close connection, and destroys the 
complete harmony that should exist between the 
word and note. Many say : — can it be possible 
that Wagner should lend his hand to such an 
overthrow of his work? That he has done so, 
leads us to think that Wagner has entered the 
region of “ finite melody,” of which he he says, 
“that it is no longer connected by forms; 
of that melody (as he expresses it) which 
is capable of an infinitely richer development, 
than ever the symphonies have yielded to this 
musician. A work composed according to the 
system (he adds) exacts undivided attention 
throughout its whole performance and in all its 
parts, for it has nothing in common with certain 
works, in which, beside the melody, sonorous un- 
melodious passages are to be met, which only an- 
swer the purpose of giving the melody that 
“ setting” which so enraptures the dilettanti. 


In these words, Wagner judges a great many 
works of the Italian school, wherein melody is 
encompassed by unmeaning passages, patchworks, 
tuttis and insignificant crescendos, in which case 
attention is rarely paid to the proprieties. I 
fully agree in this with M. Wagner, when he 
affirms that these accompaniments even under 
the most favorable circumstances express but the 
refinement of musical noise. But none the less 
true is it, that Wagner by his “ continuous” 
melody, which he contrasts with the “ alternat- 
ing,” destroys all form, all Rhythm, all Syntax; 
this is undeniable, for he contends that melody is 
the “only form” of music, and by this pretension 
he overthrows the idea of melody. So far, the pro- 
minent idea in a composition has always been 
considered the melody ; it is the strophe, that by 
a certain reappearance, and by ideal and strik- 
ing expression is separated from the “ensemble ;” 
it is, in one word, the soul of composition. But 
this soul needs a body, not of those sonorous un- 
meaning passages,but sundry motives of secondary 
bearing, which, not having the melodious claims 
of the dominant idea, are subject to it, and serve as 
relief. This melody is necessarily changing, for 
it needs beginning, a middle part, and an end, 
being subject to the laws of periodic construction, 
which latter keeps it in certain limits from the 
first effusion till the last note. This principle of 
melody is not alone peculiar to music, it is to be 
met with in analogous forms in every province of 
the fine arts. In oratory, asin poetry, there are 
always one or more fundamental ideas predomin- 
ating, which the orator or poet seeks to relieve 
by images or a train of ideas of secondary im- 
portance; the same applies to painting. I very 
much fear, that M. Wagner, by dance melody, 
understands that melody which, with its periods, 
rests and cadences, has been acknowledged by 
all great masters. To suppress those would be 
to destroy all construction, punctuation and syn- 
tax of melodic phrase, and to turn melody into 
an untangible shadow; it would rob music of the 








element of light, by which it reveals itself to the 
world. God be praised! Music is not alone 
created for musicians, it is for the whole world; 
undeniably the study of good music exercises the 
ear and disposes us to judge correctly of certain 
compositions. Whoever has acquired this prac- 
tice is fully able to comprehend a musical motive, 
and follow it in all its nuances, with interest. He 
will learn to distinguish if the melody be elevat- 
ed and commanding, or ordinary, if expressive 
trivial, and if introduced suitably. The same is 
applicable to modulation. He will perceive in- 
dependently of the construction of the composi- 
tion, if the same is natural or constrained, if the 
intervals sympathetically effect our hearing, or 
if their combinations are false. So likewise with 
harmony, rhythm, &c. In order to judge a work 
correctly, it is not necessary to be an artist ; the 
possession of a warm sensibility is requisite, which 
every fortunate organization should possess, in 
order to perfect the musical ear thoroughly. 

I have followed above the ideas if not the 
words of the able critic. Finally he analyzes the 
different morceaux, and of the March of Knights 
he observes that it consists of two strongly mark- 
ed motives which moving in different keys, pro- 
duce the most magnificent effects, whereas the 
ballet contains no prominent melody whatever. 
The following incident related by an eye-witness 
confirms the above. During rehearsal, the 
ballet-master ordered the danseuses to com- 
mence their pas with the first bar of the 
melody ; but no one sfirred, until the measure 
was repeatedly explained to them. There was the 
opportunity for Wagner to sacrifice his system 
for the moment, as he had seemingly done 
in some fine arias, choruses, and the Sep- 
tuor; but these expressive phrases appear ale 
as flashes of lightning from the dark sky, as oases 
in the desert. 

The critic closes as follows: “ It seems impos- 
sible to imagine vocalists capable of producing 
such compositions, for owing to the want of rest- 
ing places, the opera moves onward in a distress- 
ingly monotonous manner, the music lacking ex- 
pression and vitality, “* resembling dragging and 
dissonant psalmody, once in a while varied by 
heart-rending bursts of harmony.” If M. Wag- 
ner must needs overthrow the false convention- 
alities of the Italian school, he should offer us 
something better, than thus putting human na- 
ture to the rack. 

However, M. Wagner consults not human 
nature; he is elevated above ordinary mortals, 
therefore have his admirers invented the word 
“ Music of the Future;” alluding thus to that 
coming time, of which certain idealogists affirm, 
that mankind will arrive at such a degree of per- 
fection, as to render the “ hideousness” of the 
present day “sublime” to them, and what now 
appears to certain torture, will then give way to 
raptures of delight. Therefore to understand 
Wagner’s music now-a-days, requires the gift of 
the double-hearing. 

M. Wagner is a'so an_ idealist, an enthusiast, 
whose mind, however acute, cannot discriminate 
between the expression of the words and music, 
between the clear and determined language of 
the one and the indecision and vagueness of the 
other. Music, to be understood, must conse- 
quently be subject to well-known and _ indis- 
pensable forms. M. Wagner has not enlarged 
the limits of music, he has overstepped them ; as 
long as he remains within those limits he is pro- 
tected by Art; if he forsakes them, he enters 


Chaos. Fevrx. 
From Felix Mendelssohn's “Traveling- 
Letters.” 


Venice, Oct. 10, 1830. 

This is Italy! and that which I have looked 
forward to as the highest joy of life ever since I 
can remember — that has now begun and I am 
enjoving it. 
lights, that I must employ the evening in collect- 
ing my thoughts, and so I am writing to you — 
and you, dear parents, will I thank you who have 
granted me all this enjoyment ; and of you, too, 


This day has been so rich in de- 





dear brothers and _ sisters will T think ; and you, 
Paul, I wish were here, that T might enjoy your 
delight at all the mad bustle on land and water, 
and to you Hensel*, I should like to prove that 
the Ascension o the Virgin Mary is the most 
divine thing that human being can paint. How- 
ever it just happens that you are not here and 
so I must let out all my enthusiasm in wretched 
Italian to the hired servant, because he keeps 
still. 

I shall however get all confused if it goes on 
as upon this first day, for so much, that can never 
be forgotten, has presented itself with each pass- 
ing hour, that I really do not know where I shall 
find senses to comprehend it all fully. 

I have seen the Ascension of the Virgin; then 
a whole gallery in the Manfrini palace; then a 
church festival in that church, where Titian’s St. 
Peter hangs; then St. Mark’s church; in the 
afternoon I took a boat ride on the Adriatic, and 
then went into the public garden where the folk 
lies in the grass and feeds; then again to the 
square of St. Mark where at twilight is incredi- 
ble crowding and bustle; and all this must be 


finished up to-day, because so much that is new 


and different can only be seen to-morrow. 

But I must relate now in order, how T came 
hither by water (for hither by land, says Telema- 
chus, one cannot very well come)—and_ for this 
end will go back and begin at Gratz. That is a 
terribly tedious nest, instituted for yawning pur- 
And why need I have waited a day 
longer, just on account of a (he) relation ? How 


poses. 


can an experienced traveler draw conclusions 
from an amiable mother and sister as to a brother 
who is an ensign? In a word, the man knew 
nothing to say to me, but I forgive him and will 
not blacken him to his mother in case I should 
keep my promise and write her. But that he 
took me to the theatre in the evening, to see the 
“The Stag,” — which is the most infam- 
ous, good-for-nothing, ridiculous stuff that the 
blessed Kotzebue has created ; and that he found 
it very fine and rather piquant — that cannot be 
forgiven; for “the Stag” has so much *“ haut- 
gout” or “ fumet,” that it would hardly answer 
for the eats. But this is Venice, so I must have 
come away from Gratz. My old driver loaded 
me in in the darkness at 4 A.M., and the horse 
crept away with us both. A hundred times dur- 
ing my two days’ journey did I think of you, 
dearest father; you would have sprung out of 
your skin and very likely upon the driver’s; for, 
when he at every slight descent slowly got down 
and put on the drag just as slowly, and crept up 
every little hill at a snail’s space ; when he some- 
times walked along bv the horse to exercise his 
feet a little; when every possible sort of vehicle, 
even dog and ass teams, overtook and passed us; 
and when the chap at last, at a lofty hill took, as 
an extra span, a pair of oxen, which pulled with 
the horse in all friendliness — why, then I had to 
restrain myself, not to fall upon his hide; and I 
did it oceasionally ; but then he most seriously 
urged, that we were making excellent speed — 
and T could not prove the contrary. Moreover 
he put up only at the most wretched pot houses ; 
started in the morning at 4 o’clock — in short, I 
reached Klagenfurth almost broken to pieces. 
However, when to my question, at what time the 
stage coach for Venice went past, I received the 
answer, “in an hour,” that refreshed me: a seat 
was procured me; I had a good supper also: the 
coach came in fact two hours later, because upon 
the Soemmering it had met with a heavy snow 
storm ; but it came; three Italians sat in it and 


* The painter who married Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny.—Tr. 
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seemed bent upon talking away all sleep from 
me; but I snored away all the talk; so at last 
morning came and, as we drove into Resciutta, 
h e conductor exclaimed, “ beyond this bridge 
not a person understands German.” So I took 
my leave of that language for a long time, and 
away we went over the bridge. As soon as we 
passed it the houses changed in character ; flatter 
roofs with roundish bowed bricks, the deep win- 
dows, the long, white walls, the high, square 
towers gave note of another land ; and the pale 
brown countenances of the people, unnumbered 
beggars crowding round the coach, numbers ot 
small chapels, more particolored and carefully 
painted on all sides with flowers, nuns, monks 
&e., point at once to Italy ; but the monotonous 
region through which the road passed, winding 
along between bare white rocks, by a stream, 
which has made itself a wide bed of stones, but 
in summer loses itself as a little brook among the 
pebbles, —the melancholy monotony of the en- 
tire landscape was not at all like Italy. “I have 
purposely given a thin harmony to this passage 
that the theme may afterwards come out strong- 
ly,” says Abbé Vogler, and it strikes me that the 
Creator has adopted the idea; for beyond Ospe- 
daletto the theme comes out —and it does one 
good. I had formed an idea that the first im- 
pression of Italy would be striking, ravishing, 
sudden —asort of firearms effect ; thus far it has 
not at all appeared so; but, has offered a warmth, 
a mildness, a cheerfulness, an all-embracing con- 
tent and joyousness, which is quite indescribable. 
Beyond Ospedaletto all is level, the blue moun- 
tains remain behind us; the sun shines warm and 
clear through the vine leaves; the road runs be- 
tween orchards; tree is fettered to tree by vines; 
one feels at home — as though it was long since 
familiar, and he was but re-taking possession. 
Moreover, the coach /lies along the smooth road, 
and as evening came on, we drove into Udine, 
where we passed the night, where I, for the first 
time ordered my supper in Italian, and where my 
tongue—as if upon glare ice—at one moment slid 
into English and the next tripped up. Thereupon 
next morning they cheated me; but I made no- 
thing of that and on we went. It happened to 
be Sunday ; the people came from all sides in 
particolored Southern costume, with flowers ; the 
women had roses in their hair; light one-horse 
vehicles rolled by us; men were riding asses to 
church; at the post-houses everywhere were 
masses of idlers in the finest, laziest groups; (at 
one place one of them so quictly took his wife, 
who stood by him, by the arm, whirled about 
with her, and they walked off; now this was no- 
thing at all and yet was so pretty); and now 
here and there Venitian country houses began to 
show themselves along the road, becoming by de- 
grees more and more numerous; at last we drove 
between houses and gardens and trees as through 
a park ; the whole land seemed in such holiday 
attire, as if the traveler were a prince making his 
— entry; for the vines, among the trees, 
aden with their dark clusters, are the loveliest 
festive wreaths; everybody is in his Sunday’s best ; 
a few cypresses make no difference: In Treviso 
there was really an illumination; little paper 
lanterns hung about the square, and in the mid- 
dle a great transparency of many colors. Girls 
of splendid beauty were also going back and 
forth there, in red garments and long white veils. 
And so we reached Mestre in deep night, enter- 
ed a boat and crossed over with calm weather and 
still water to Venice. 

On the way, at a place where one sees nothing 
but water about him and lights in the far dis- 
tance, a small rock rises in the sea; upon it a 


























lamp was burning ; the boatmen all took off their 
hats, and one of them told me, there was the 
Madonna for great storms, which rage sometimes 
very dangerously here. And now with no post- 
horn, no noise of wheels, no tax-collector at bar- 
rier gate, we pass into the great city and under 
numberless bridges. The passages become more 
lively, boats more numerous,—we pass the thea- 
tre where the Gondolas, as with us the coaches, 
in long lines were awaiting their owners and 
fares — into the Grand Canal, past the tower of 
St. Mark, the lions, the Doge’s palace, the Bridge 
of Sighs. The very indistinctness arising from 
from the darkness only increased my pleasure as 
I heard the well-known names and saw the dim 
outlines —and so I am in Venice. Now think 
of it, that I to-day have seen the grandest pic- 
tures in the world, have at last made the person- 
al acquaintance of a most lovable man of whom 
I had hitherto only heard. I mean Herr Gior- 
gione, a magnificent fellow; and so is Pordenone, 
who has executed the noblest pictures and in one 
case has painted himself with a number of stupid 
pupils, so full of faith, and piety and devotion, 
that one feels as if he were talking with and tak- 
ing a liking to him, a very different person from 
me who in this case would not get bewildered ? 
But to speak a word about Titian, I must be ser- 
ious, I never thought before that he could be such 
a happy artist as I have to-day seen. But that 
he knew how to enjoy the beauty of life and its 
wealth, I had seen proved by the pictures in 
Paris; but he knew also the deepest possible pain 
and sorrow, and how they are in Heaven; this 
is shown in his divine Entombment of Christ and 
in his Ascension of the Virgin. As she there 
floats upon the cloud and one feels its gentle mo- 
tion through all the picture — as the beholder at 
aglance sees her breathing, marks her astonish- 
ment, devotion, a thousand emotions in short — 
but words sound so hum-drum and dry in com- 
parison with what one would say! And then 
there are three angel heads on the right side, 
which for beauty are beyond all I know— pure 
clear beauty, so unconscious, joyous, religious. 

But no farther! or I must grow poetic — or 
am already, and that sits badly on me; I will see 
it, though, daily. Still I must add a few words 
about the Entombment for you have the engrav- 
ing. Look at it and think of me. The picture 
is the closing scene of a great tragedy — so still 
and grand, so piercingly painful. There is the 
Magdalen, sustaining Mary the mother, because 
she fears she may die from sorrow and wishes to 
lead her away — but turns her own head back 
once more and one sees that she wishes to im- 
press this sight upon her memory forever — that 
this is the last ; that is beyond everything! And 
then John, so troubled, who thinks more of and 
sorrows for Mary; and Joseph who, fully occu- 
pied with the entombment and his devotions, 
clearly arranges and directs the whole; and the 
Christ, who lies there so peacefully and has now 
overcome all — then, too, the glorious richness of 
color, and the dark streaked sky — it is a picture 
which ravishes me, speaks to me, and will never 
leave me. Ido not believe T shall find much in 
Italy which will take such hold of me; but I am 
free from prejudices, as you know, and as you 
might again see at this very moment, for the 
Martyrdom of St. Peter from which I expected 
the most, has pleased me the least of the three. 
Tt did not seem to me to be a complete whole ; 
the landscape which is magnificent, seemed to me 
to preponderate a little ; and then in the design 
I was troubled because there are fevo victims but 
only one murderer ; for the small figure, far in 
the background, is no relief) —I could not make 
it seem as a martyrdom. 

But very likely I am wrong and I will exam- 
ine it more carefully to-morrow ; I was also dis- 
turbed while looking at it, for there was some- 
body fiddling upon the organ in a most ungodly 
manner, and these saintly figures had to listen to 
his wretched opera finale. No great matter ; 
where such pictures are, I have no need of an 
organist ; I play the organ myself in imagination, 
and fret myself at little as such fools as about the 
rabble in general. Titian however was a man 
whom one can study to edification ; and that I 


[ will do and be happy that I am in Italy. 






































And 


now the gondoliers are calling to one another 
again and the lights mirror themselves far and 
wide in the water; some one is playing a guitar 
and singing to it. It is a delicious night! Fare- 
well and think of me in every joyous moment, 
as I of you. FeLix. 





Influence of Music—The Opera. 
‘(From the National Quarterly Review for September.) 


DON GIOVANNI, ROBERT, OTELLO, ANNA BOLENA. 
(Continued from page 235.) 

Man is generally more affected by the words of an 
air than by the air itself, even when the latter is most 
melodious and pathetic. There are but few of us 
who can withhold a tear from a song that recalls to 
us bygone, happy honrs, the endeared haunts of our 
childhood, the loved, the absent, or the dead—one 
that those dearest to us had often heard and enjoyed 
with ourselves, but never can again. Even if we 
hear it for the first time, and that it possesses true 
merit, and is well sung, if we understand the words 
it charms us in one way or other. If its subject be 
one of sorrow, we may weep over our own woes, 
like the Phrygian girls at the bier of Patroclus ; if 
it be one of love, it may remind us of the charms 
and tenderness of an adored mistress; or if it be 
one of adventure, or chivalry, it is equally potent in 
conjuring up to our minds those fairy tales and re- 
mances which gave us most delight in our youth, and 
the recollection of which makes us feel young under 
the frosts of sixty winters. 

The Italian opera performed in foreign countries 
possesses none of these advantages, except to the 
few who understand the language. This may give 
some idea of the high order of genius which it is 
necessary for the operatic composer to possess, if he 
would be successful. A person of ordinary talent 
may indeed compose an air that is very agreeable— 
one that all will be pleased to hear—nay, one that 
may be encored and enthusiastically applauded. But 
this is a very different thing from producing a lyric 
drama that will afford delight to three thousand per- 
sons for hours together. 

Mere harmony would not be sufficient for this ; 
the sweetest voices and the most skilfully handled 
instruments would not be sufficient. There must be 
thoughts as well as melody. In other words, the 
mind must be moved as well as soothed, the intellect 
as well as the sensuous feelings he acted upon. But, 
as already remarked, there are those who think that 
to all this the opera is unequal. Let us here pause 
for a moment, to see whether such are right or wrong. 
It matters little which of the works of the great 
composers we take up, in order to decide the ques- 
tion. Those whose titles are given at the head of 
our article will do as well as any others. In the first 


j place, J/ Don Giovanni, the chef d’auvre of Mozart, 


which has justly been called the Iliad of operas, may 
be said to form a little world in itself—a perfect kos- 
mos. There are but few dramas that contain so 
large a variety of characters, or in which such a di- 
versity of passions are portrayed. How admirably 
does the tenderness of Ottavio contrast with the reck- 
less buffoonery of Leporello! In what tragedy or 
comedy do we find truer portraitures than Donna 
Anna or Zerlina? and yet no two characters are 
more (different. The heart-rending wailings of the 
former are relieved by the light-hearted carols of the 
latter. Here we have a scene cf appalling midnight 
murder—there one of innocent rustic pastime. Just 
before the ghost appears in that awful recitative, eve- 
ry heart capable of a joyous emotion is thrilled with 
delight, as if the composer wished to prepare the au- 
dience to hold converse with the visitant from another 
world, Nor is it alone in the life-like truthfulness of 
his portraitures that Mozart rivals sone of the 
world’s greatest dramatists. When he is most gay 
and sportive he is deeply thoughtful, suggestive, 
abounding in refined sentiment, imparting grace to 
whatever he tonches, and never forgetting that deli- 
eacy which, half dreamy as it is, expresses so much, 
and at the same time exercises a restraining influence 
on the proper passions of our nature. In short, there 
is not a finer lyric in any language than Zerlina’s 
air, Grovannotte che fatte amore, or one more replete 
with thought and sentiment. This air alone would 
prove Mozart not only a musician of the first rank, 
but a true philosopher. 

Meyerbeer is as much inferior to Mozart as Con- 
greve is to Shakspeare; but it is not the less true 
that the Robert le Diable of the former is an admirable 
lyric drama, and it is so characteristic of the French 
throughout, that no one would suppose that it is the 
production of a foreigner. It shows that the author 
fully appreciated the quaint maxim of D’Alembert, 
that in France, if nowhere else, the music of the 
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country as well as its religion and government should 
be respected—“ Il y a chez toutes les nations deux 
choses qu’on doit respecter, la religion et le gouvern- 
ment; en France on y en ajoute une troisi¢me, la 
musique du pais.” 

There is, however, much more satire than trath in 
this ; at least more of the latter is meant than of the 
former ; for D’Alembert attacked all three “ without 
favor, or affection, malice or ill-will.” It is he who, 
be it remembered, had the courage to call the French 
opera, as distinguished from the Italian, “ un tinta- 
marre que leur rompt la téte, ou un plain chant qui 
les endort par sa langueur, quand il ne les revolte 
pas, par sa prétention.” At the time this was writ- 
ten, no people in Europe thought more highly of 
their opera than the dilletanti of France. Nor was 
D’Alembert singular in regarding it as little better 
than mere noise, somnolent dullness or affectation. 
Rousseau exclaimed too, “Nous n’avons point de mu- 
sique!”” What is still more remarkable is that the 
French government was of the same opinion with 
D’Alembert, so far as to think that the music of the 
country should be respected as much as its religion, 
or its laws ; and in proof of its sincerity it not only 
denounced those who maintained the contrary, but 
threatened them with prosecution for sedition. This 
may seem incredible, but it is not the less true; for 
the Minister of public justice deemed it necessary to 
issue a sort of proclamation against the anti-French 
Opera heretics, in which the following passage oc- 
curs : “ Toutes les libertés se tiennent, et sont egale- 
ment dangereuses ; la liberté de la musique suppose 
celle de sentir, la liberé de sentir entraine celle de 
penser, la liberté de penser celle de agir, et la liberté 
de agir, la ruine des etats.’ Thus in one sentence 
one of the highest functionaries of the most enlight- 
ened government in Christendom proves, at least to 
his own satisfaction, that the liberty of music may 
cause the rain of states. Whether this be true or 
not, is, however, not the question we have to solve. 
We refer to it simply because it shows the impor- 
tance attached to music as an instrument for good or 
for evil, by those who, from their position, ought to 
be best competent to appreciate its influence. 

Meyerbeer has been much more successful in 
France as a reformer than Calvin; for the musical 
reformation has proved far more general than the 
Protestant Reformation, in that country; nay, in- 
deed, the former is almost complete. The character 
of Robert is essentially French. He is the very im- 
personation of “ the good knight and true.” Brave 
as his sword, he is at once daring and light-hearted, 
superstititious and sacrilegious, fond of his new mis- 
tress and proud of his descent; now ready to “ tear 
& passion to tatters,” and anon as gay and joyous as 
if nothing had happened. In short, Robert is worthy 
of his name—he is emphatically Robert the Norman ; 
he is a true hero per se, as well as the veritable hero 
of the piece. He is ever present to our minds during 
the performance of the whole opera ; ner do we soon 
forget him after it is over. In a word, he teaches us 
to think—he is everywhere suggestive, which is the 
new characteristic of French opera. The manner in 
which he commences his courtship with the Sicilian 
Princess, by attempting to carry her away by force, 
reminds the historical student of the Black Prince, 
at Limoges, who is going to “ fling the peasant girl 
to the general camp,” until he ascertains that she is 
his own foster-sister; and every other trait in his 
character—his love for combats of all kinds; his in- 
difference as to whether his opponent is a being of 
earth or heaven, or of the nether regions, remember- 
ing only that as a true Norman he must know no 
fear—is equally in unison with all that history teaches 
in regard to Norman chivalry, Norman dash, and 
Norman eccentricity. 

Donizetti, by his Anna Bolena, and Rossini, by 
his Otello, have in turn tried to please the English 
and Americans in a similar manner, but by no means 
with the same success, though the efforts of both 
have been well received in England, if not in Amer- 
ica. Wedo not remember to have ever seen the op- 
era of Anna Bolena presented to an American audi- 
ence; but we have little doubt that it would be well 
received at the Academy of Music. Certainly Mr. 
Ullman has often given us operas much less ‘likely 
to prove acceptable.* By the way, why not try it 
soon, if it has not been tried already? Even if has 
—if it has failed once—it would be well to try it 
again with a better company, that is, when, per- 
chance, we have such. The dramatis persone alone 
would secure it attention. But, on reflection, whom 
have we now that could personate Henry VIII. as 
well as Lablache, for whom the part was first de- 
signed, and who acquitted himself so well in under- 
taking it? And who have we that could personate 
Anne Boleyn, as well as Pasta? not to mention 
Lady Jane Seymour, Lord Rocheford, Lord Percy, 
Smeaton (the Queen’s page), and Harvey all of 
whom receive due attention in Donizetti’s opera. 


At Naples, Florence, Vienna and Paris, Anna Bolena 
has attracted large audiences. The Neapolitans, 
who would not tolerate Pasta in Semiramide, were 
delighted with her as Anna Boleyn, and Rubini has 
never received more applause than he did at Flor- 
ence, as the ss hapless lover in the same opera. 


' 

trweeds nét always those who do most good that get most 
credit for their exertions. This is particularly true as applied 
to the management of the opera in New York. Whatever 
successes have been accomplished at the Academy of Music 
during the last two or three years, are due much more to Mr. 
Ullman’s a ent, Mr. Jacob Gosché, than to that gentleman 
himself. This we do not state mereiy as the result of our own 
observation and experience; it is the opinion of those friends 
of the opera who are best competent to judge, and who are 
under no compliment to one manager more than another. fur- 
ther than they think he deserves the distinction. Nor is it 
alone at the Academy of Musie Mr Gosché has thus won 
‘golden opinions,’ The late Madame Rachel declared him 
the only agent she ever had whose conduct on all occasions 
elicited her approbation ; and he accompanied her throughout 
Europe as well as America. We believe he is also the only 
man under whose management the German opera has had any 
success, worthy of the name, in this country. Did we feel 
disposed to make invidious comparisons, we might speak some 
what differently of Mr. Ullman; but whatever faults the lat- 
ter has, have, perhaps, been sufficiently censured by others. 
At any rate it is but fair to bear in mind that the best mana- 
gers in the world have failed to please everybody. nay, they 
have sometimes been much abused when they have acquitted 
themselves best. ‘* Peu de gens savent, et beaucoup feignent 
d'ignorer,” says an eminent foreign critic, ‘ce qu’il faut d’ac 
tivité, de connaissances, et surtout, de patience, pour cet 
emploi (that of a manager). Tous ceux qui vous entourent 
n‘ont en vue que leur intérét personnel; ce que vous leur 
faites de bien est A peine remarqué, et les torts les plus légers 
sont envenimés—les plus petites fautes sone relevées et blamées 
avec un rigueur excessive.” 
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Tue Book or LeviATHAN. 
(Coneluded.) 

And so the perilous night wore on. And still our 
little party sat there, huddled close together, amid 
the ruins and the darkness of that sumptuous saloon; 
still we rocked from side to side till all things slid 
and flew and crashed again, with noise as if the crack 
of doom had come; and still that chandelier pendu- 
lum swung ponderous and threatening over us and 
kicked the ceiling ; still new alarms arose, and then 
gave way to words of comfort and assurance ; still 
tbe sweet tides of inward life would seize the calmer 
intervals to flow back upon us, and wile away the 
minutes with silent thoughts of home and friends 
and country and a heavenly protection; or with 
talks begun for quieting of one another’s fears, and 
running unconsciously into more and more free and 
genial conversation, even argument, to the forgetting 
of ourselves and of our danger, and, in that contact 
and communion of minds hitherto strangers to each 
other, revealing the rich sense of sympathy and one- 
ness, and how the individual is strong and finds God 
only in proportion as his own poor life is merged in 
the common hope and aspiration of Humanity ! 
And still the rough interruption came again to warn 
us of the situation; and the sea, with thunderous 
bang against the side began to lift and tip us ; and a 
shudder ran through the long spinal column of the 
colossal ship, and with an angry jerk, this way and 
that way, we were rocked and shaken, taxing and 
straining every limb and muscle to maintain our 
place. Then comes a little breathing time; and 
with it perhaps come staggering, shadowy forms 
from without, crossing the flickering lantern rays; 
pale, frightened stewardesses, yet faithfully trying to 
render service among the sick and frightened in the 
staterooms; adventurous passengers who have been 
up to study the situation and returned not much the 
wiser ; a passing steward, bearing a crust, snatched 
with difficulty from the general wreck of store-room 
and pantry, to some half famished individual — to 
stay his stomach and his courage too, perhaps — or 
; bent on capturing and binding some endangered and 








endangering piece of furniture, at the risk of new 
falls and bruises to himself. Or some brave young 
officer of the ship, with buoyant spirits, and voice 
ringing cheerily, continually goes and comes to 
hearten the ladies, announcing “ all’s well,” “ all 
right now,” “ wind subsiding,” “ the worst is over,” 
and so forth —excellent news, if it were not too 
good! But such are real benefactors; to rescue 
from a panic is next best to rescuing from drowning ; 
he who gives us to ourselves is to be thanked as well 
as he who saves us. The best is, that we be able to 
meet whatever may come calmly, that so we may 
afford to think of others, and, think, whatever be our 
danger, what is our case to that of the poor crew on 
deck! What of the night with them, exposed to the 
full brunt of it? Once the captain himself visits us. 
He has left his post of peril and most trying respon- 
sibility upon the bridge, to make a reconnaissance 
in person of the other portions of his storm-tossed 
kingdom. He has words of good cheer; our iron 
hull is strong and has already shown that it can bear 
any force of wind and waves ; the gale will probably 
go down by morning, &c. And shall we put about 
and return to port? ‘ Cannot decide that yet ; will 
wait and see what daylight will suggest.” Alas! he 
does not tell us that the rudder is broken, and that 
he has no power to control our course ; that the 
great ship is drifting helpless in the trough of the sea, 
like a mere log — or rather, like an empty shell! At 
one time, like a flock of startled birds, there flew in 
and settled at our feet a group of trembling women 
from the steerage, whence they had been convoyed 
with diffieulty through the long intermediate range 
of dining rooms and passages, over ruined furniture, 
to seek a comparative shelter from still more danger- 
ous quarters, where, as they thought, water was leak- 
ing in at an alarming rate. One or two of these 
were from Ireland, young girls, all alone and friend- 
less on the great deep. 

So the hours fly, heavy as they are. In such ex- 
citement one forgets to measure time. Even fear 
consumes the present rapidly under its own feet. To 
live intensely, whether in joy or terror, is to live fast. 
But a calm trust was the pervading spirit, and by de- 
grees spread itself from the strongest to the poor 
flutterers. A great boon is society in times of dan- 
ger; we feel strong in Humanity, weak in our indi- 
vidual isolation. With calmness there was not 
wanting occupation. Though we could do nothing, 
could only sit there passively, yet each one could 
draw from more or less depth of inward life; we 
could talk; and so share what strength, what trust, 
what vantage ground of thought we had, with one 
another. A theological argumuent disposed of I 
know not how many half hours>-The discussion may 
have settled nothing, made no converts ; but as it was 
no barren argument for the mere love of arguing, 
doubtless we all drew nearer to each other by the 
talk —and that was solid gain, even if the next wave 
had swept us to eternity. After a while, the conver- 
sation turned upon the war at home. And here we 
could agree. The moment that we come upon the 
practical, do we not find that one essential religion 
may animate both orthodox .and heretic, and that 
the ice-barriers of creeds melt before the genial 
breath of true humanity. And was it not a blessing 
in that hour to have the larger thought of country to 
pre-occupy us against poor trembling cares or 
prayers for our individual safety? And what is our 
suffering and our danger, to that of the brave thons- 
ands of our countrymen and kindred, who, loving 
peace, and never having dreamed of war except as 
of a scourge of social eras left behind us, have now 
left their peaceful homes to face the dangers and the 
hardships of the sickly camp, the long march and the 
battle-field? Let us be thankful for their patriotic 
inspiration ; pray for them! 

Still the storm rages. There is no reducing it to 
routine by whatever talk or thought of other subjects. 
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When will the gale subside? O for a heavy rain to 
trample down this sea! © that the morning would 
come, that we might see, at least, how it is with us, 
or descry perchance some friendly sail on the horizon. 
In light itself there is a certain friendliness and sense 
of safety. We have hours to wait yet ; but they pass ; 
one wonders how, but they are gone. To satiety of 
talk and fits of rolling succeed spells of musing, 
dreamy silence, whose length is not described by 
minute and hour hands. Whole lives are mentally 
lived over. One is with family and friends at home. 
One is counting up the chances of a nation’s struggle 
for liberty and national existence ; one pursuing Art 
ideals, philosophic speculations, or musing on the 
great problems of life and eternity; one gravitating 
back by force of habit to dollar and cent calculations, 
to the shop routine, or bolder enterprises, grand fin- 
ancial hobbies. Mostly serious thoughts prevail, but 
not on that account the less sweet and happy. Were 
it at all strange, should strains of sweet and solemn 
music, remembered from inspired masters, float 
through the mind? Snatches of song or harmony 
from that great Birmingham Festival, the freshest 
memorable experience of the year in Europe? “ O 
rest in the Lord,” from Elijah; the great Handel 
choruses : “He led them through the deep, as through 
a wilderness ;”? and much more, that will be readily 
imagined out of those sacred oratorios ; or deep and 
tender arias from Bach; or great soul-lifting move- 
ments, sublime as the ocean, and as deep and infinite, 
hat at the same time profoundly human, from Bee- 
thoven’s Symphonies. Others find, too, no mean 
consolation in the homely hymns with which they 
have worshipped God from childhood, and their fa- 
thers before them. Say then, is music nothing prac- 
tical and solid? Is itan unsubstantial fleeting plea- 
sure, a mere tickler of the sense? Is it nothing to 
have great thoughts, beautiful divine thoughts, 
rhythmically haunt the soul in such an hour as this ? 
Some dull, half drowsy moments find place also dur- 
ing the delusive lulls, as day approaches. Even the 
prisoner can sleep before the marning of his execu- 
tion, What will the morning bring for us* Too dull 
and weary are we all, perhaps, to ask ourselves the 
question very earnestly. 


Friday, 13th_—Day dawn sat last. A dull, grey, 
leaden sky. The wind has not gone down ; still less 
the sea. 1 creep away in the early twilight, through 
winding passages, over the broken furniture of the 
dining saloon, clinging to what remains of rails and 
bannisters, when the rolling fit begins, down into our 
little state-room, and there get some hours of compar- 
ative rest; no sleep, for in the heavy rolls it costs 
much effort to keep from being pitched out of one’s 
berth. And the noise too, is still tremendous; the 
sea swings its battering ram continually against one 
spot in the iron wall which shuts it out from me. 
Right under the bull’s eve window the low plants 
itself, making all quiver and resound again; and the 
white top foam leaps above the window (sometimes 
even upon deck) darkening all within. The air is 
close and stifling and damp ; the carpet, as in nearly 
all the cabins, saturated with salt water, which had 
beat in by the not too tightly-fastened window in the 
first stages of the storm. 

At noon creep up into the dining saloon in search 
of food, having had none for four and twenty hours. 
A table has been set in the adjoining room ; the door- 
way barricaded by a large stove—the only place 
where it will “stay put.” In climbing over this, and 
asking news of those about, a sudden lurch comes, 
the glass door (minus glass) of a side-board flies 
open, and I receive a discharge of decanters, pitch- 
ers, tumblers, full upon me—but fortunately not on 
face or hands. Contrive to reach the table, empty a 
cup of the blackest tea, spilling the greater half of 
it, and very nearly being spilt; snatch a bit of 
meat and bread (for it is mostly “grab game” now) 
and make off with it to my den. Bolster my head 





upon the corner of the sofa, brace my feet, and try 
to read ; but it is easier thinking. “No, neither!” 
says the boisterous enemy without, with thundering 
thump: “Me! me! Prepare for me!” And then I 
rise, and staggering between four narrow walls, look 
out upon him through the bull’s eye, which, rising, 
sinking, shows now nothing but grey sky, and now 
the whole wide billowy waste to the horizon, which 
indeed is not far. A heaving, boiling and tumultous 
surface; but nonsense all that about waves running 
“mountains high”—that is mere commonplace of 
poets and novel writers who have never been to sea. 
I wondered if indeed it was so great sea; if the gale 
was more extraordinary than is often met on the At- 
lantic at this season of the year. Surely those waves 
did not look at all proportioned to the violent effects 
we felt from them. Perhaps the height of our great 
ship dwarfed them. Perhaps another ship would 
not have rolled so; although no other would have 
stood so furious a rolling. “ By good rights,” said 
an old sea captain among the passengers, “ we ought 
to have gone to pieces ; it is against nature that we 
do not.” 

P. M. Go on deck, holding on steadily, and take 
a survey. It is clearing off; the fierce wind has 
moderated ; but the high sea not; the merciless rolls 
are only aggravated ; once set in motion, it must 
have its full swing before it calms down, which will 
not be to-day, scarcely to-morrow. Almost every 
one we meet, of the crew and stewards especially, 
bears marks of bruises; our young surgeon has his 
hands full with the more serious cases. But where 
are we ? and what is to be done ? for now it has be- 
come gencrally known that we have lost our rudder. 
Let a reporter in the Times relate : 

The captain is a brave fellow, and keeps his spirits up won- 
derfully. He is ever keeping the men steadily at the wheel. 
although the rudder has been gone for many hours. He 
knows the alarm a knowledge of this would create. I overhear 
a consultation between the captain and some of the officers. 
Something must be done to try and turn the ship’s head, and 
then, if the wind abates, sail will be set, and we may reach a 
port in safety. How is it to be doue? A large spar, marked 
as weighing four tons, is to be heavily loaded with iron, then 
fastened to an immense haweer, and thrown overboard. This 
method has been successfully employed on similar oceasions 
with great success. It is being prepared, and I go down in the 
meantime to have another investigation below. 


I did sleep, thanks to the loss of sleep for two sue- 
cessive nights, and to the reassuring consciousness 
that something intelligent was being done, and not 
without hope, to recover control of the ship. And, 
all that night, in the waking intervals, or it may have 
been in dreams, I heard new sounds full of promise, 
and was in full persuasion that the ship’s head was 
tnrned, the spar doing the rudder’s work successfully 
the engines steadily going (did I hear their measured 
thump), and we were on the way to Ireland? Has- 
tening on deck in the morning, found this all an illu. 
sion! Nothing had been done; the spar experiment 
had failed; we were still drifting, drifting, God 
knows whither ! 


Saturday, 14th. Drifting, drifting! But in the 
right direction now, if only the wind keeps in this 
quarter, that is, toward Ireland. Our hope is now to 
drift into the highway of steamers, to sight some 
ship; but we are far away, out of the common 
courses, in the pathless solitudes of the ocean. And 
will the wind, the fickle wind, continue to befriend 
us! The day passes much in the same manner as 
the last. There are periods of despondency and pe- 
riods of hope; for the soul itself, as Heine sings, is 
like the sea, and has its waves, its storms and calms. 
We take a certain grim pleasure in swelling up the 
list of casualties that have befallen us. Here is a 
comforting discovery. Let the Zimes writer tell it: 

A new subject of interest arises. There is scarcely a cabin 
in the ship to which the water has not found its way Many 
require a change of clothes, and the hatchways of the bag- 
gage stores are opened. The scene that presents itself defies 
all description. The water has got in, and in sufficient force 





to float even many of the larger articles. The rocking of the 
ship has set the whole mass in moton. It has the free range 
of a compartment some 60 ft. square, and 24 hours of such 
friction has reduced portmanteaus, hat-boxes, dressing-cases, 
and all the personal chattels incident to 400 p 3 intoa 
mass of pulp such as could not be rivalled by one of the most 
powerful shoddy mills in the West Riding of Yorkshire. I go 
down, forI have a personal interest in this mass of rubbish. 
Identity is out of the question. Here are the spangles of the 
dress of an actress; and there the sleeves of an officer's coat. 
On this side the rim of a hat, on that the leg of a dress boot. 
There has been most gross negligence in this matter, and the 
misery which will be occasioned to some portion of the passen- 
gers I need not dwell upon, because words cannot adequately 
express it. Later, I see men feeling cautiously with their 
bare feet for jewels and money, in which this desolation is said 
to be rich. How they will identify their own, and resist the 
temptation of taking that which is not theirs, is beyond my 
philosophy. 

So farewell, tough old friend! Trunk, that has 
gone all over Europe with me, and survived so many 
railroad shakings, and rough boundary visites, packed 
full of all that was to recall all this to me hereafter ! 
Farewell all my books, and catalogues of galleries, 
prints, photographs, keepsakes, programmes and rec- 
ords of a year’s music, — little matters, but which 
money cannot replace! Worse cases than this, 
though, claim our sympathy. 

Meanwhile a new hopegprings up. An American 
passenger, a civil engineer, Mr. Hamitton E. 
Tow te, of Exeter, N. H., has suggested a very in- 
genious plan to the captain for virtually reconstruct- 
ing the rudder head, which it is for those acquainted 
with mechanics to describe. He is placed in com- 
mand of the engineer department, and devotes him- 
self all that day and night, with admirable energy 
and skill, in improvising resources, to execute his 
idea. On that now all apparently must turn. God 
further the good work! Night comes on, the 
watches are set, and preparations made for signals ; 
all are on the lookout for some ship. As I lie in bed 
about nine in the evening, half dozing, I hear what 
sounds like the rush of a rocket, twice! and then a 
gun! Presently my room-mate bursts in with news 
“too good to be true!” <A ship has come up un- 
seen, and is about under us! She has taken our 
watchers by surprise. It is the little brig “Magnet,” 
from Halifax for Galway, and she readily engages to 
lie by us all night. Great joy and excitement ! who 
can keep below; we rush on deck; some even pack 
what baggage they have left, that they may be ready 
to be taken off at once! And into midnight we 
searce feel the rocking and the cold air, that Magnet 
holds us by such firm attraction. What can she do 
for us? Yet a new thrill of hope has shot through 
every breast. God bless the little brig ! 

Sunday, 15th.—On deck early. And sure enough, 
there lies the little brig, with her white sails, so soci- 
able and friendly, hovering about us like a dove sent 
out to our rolling, dangerous, solitary ark! It is 
little, nothing she can do for us ; she could not take 
us off ; our boats would certainly be swamped ; nor 
could she hold the half of us. Yet it is comforting 
and cheering to see her slowly circling round us, and 
to feel her sympathy. Until the new experiment 
upon the rudder is ready for the trial, Dove prom- 
ises to stay by us; if it fails, she will be sent as a 
messenger to the shore to send out aid. The air is 
soft, a little hazy, tempering the sunshine; a lovely 
day it must be on the land. The sea has mach suab- 
sided; indeed, it looks very smooth ; but still we roll 
at the same fearful rate, as if the ship were bewitched 
with it and never could unlearn the trick. The fits 
of rolling come more regularly ; between two rolling 
fits a lull of about five minutes, and then the long 
swell overtakes us and rocks us as if it would punish 
all our sins and take all the vanity and laziness and 
folly out of us before it had done. Poor, miserable 
sidewise, drifting log that we are, caught every five 
minutes in a new “trough,” to be racked by a worse 
ague than before, since the fatigue makes each seem 
rougher than the last! This intermittent swell seems 
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to be the law of the calm sea; you mark the same 
thing on the beach, where every seventh (?) wave 
rolls in, a big one. 

An anxious day this. All depends on those labo- 
rious and difficult operations at the stern, the new 
attempt to improvise arudder. This time nothing 
must be risked upon hasty, half-way performance ; it 
must be done cautiously and thoroughly. And then 
comes the trial; it may fail! and what then? Our 
last hope, apparently, of recovering control of the 
ship. The plan of the young engineer is ingenious ; 
and he is putting forth all his energy, in executing it, 
improvising materials and means from whatever we 
can find about the ship, bending all things to his uses, 
detecting with a quick eye providential accidents, and 
this too in the face of not a little opposition, with a 
faculty that looks like genius and commands admira- 
tion and inspires hope. Long time have they been 
about it—all yesterday, and all night, and to-day for 
how much longer, toiling incessantly at the difficult 
and dang:rous task. We get impatient for the trial. 
Knowing ones shake their heads. The experienced 
ones, those who have been our cheering oracles, who 
watched and understood the operations, and read the 
signs for us, and kept us in hope all along—these 
brave and sanguine ones, as well as wise, who hith- 
erto have been so buoyant in their tone to the more 
ignorant and timid, now seem to keep more in the 
shade, and, if you find them, wear the soberest faces 
of all. Here, too, goes about a knowing croaker, 
with a discontented visage, a ‘ discomfortable cou- 
sin,” who also is a machinist, hinting ingenious 
doubts as to the working of the plan. (Wait till it 
works, and you shall find him claiming the credit of 
having first suggested the idea himself!) Alterna- 
tions of the desponding and the sanguine mood of 
course, are natural during this delay. But most of 
us could thank heaven for a very hopeful state of 
mind that whole day. An unenlightened, childish 
confidence it might be; but almost as powerful and 
undoubting as that with which one waits the moving 
of a festival procession. And so it was with many ; 
the only question being - when will they be ready ! 
at what hour will the ship move obedient once more 
to her helm ? 


A religious morning service is held in the Saloon, 
thanks to the somewhat mitigated rolling and confu- 
sion. Others worship in their own way, in the open 
air on deck. The sailors, proverbially a grumbling 
race, and who do not seem to have taken kindly to a 
ship too big for them to feel at home in, look in good 
spirits to-day. It is in the air, we feel it in our hones, 
that we shall go; we shall soon be making head, in- 
stead of drifting at the mercy of the winds. So far, 
in two days, we have drifted one hundred miles ; first 
to the North-east, into the pathless waste of ocean, 
where we should meet no sail; then to the South- 
west, which would bring us ere long into the highway 
of navigation. At noon we get an observation 
showing us to be about 280 miles to the North-west 
of Cape Clear. 

Early in the afternoon all the chimneys give sign 
that they are getting up steam. By five, almost be- 
fore we know it, the screw works! The ship obeys 
the rudder ! her head is being slowly brought round 
toward the Irish Channel. Joy indescribable! Losses 
and disappointments are forgotten in pure thankfal- 
ness for life, in the sweet prospect of firm land again. 
But first a pretty scene ; our dove is beckoned near ; 
the little brig comes up within speaking distance ; it 
is proposed to take her in tow, to steer by, should 
the temporary rudder fail. This Dove declines, from 
very natural fear for her own safety ; but promises to 
keep us company till we are harbored. Dangerous 
to let herself be tied to so unwieldy a neighbor ; and 
look! even now, while we are parleying, our huge 
halk is drifting right upon her; she has barely time 
to save herself. A child rescuing a drowning giant! 
A dove to steer a dead leviathan! Thank heaven, 





there is no need ; Leviathan is himself again, he can 
wag his tail fins (the rudder) and can steer himself 
again. Cautiously turning, by describing a half cir- 
cle of 8 or 10 miles, while Dove flies straight on the 
diameter, we get our course shaped to the Channel, 
and then we steam on, by screw power alone, at the 
rate of eight knots an hour, increased afterwards to 
ten. Thank God! this last hope does not fail us ; 
the new rudder works! The weather, too, is most 
propitious ; a gentle breeze from the S. W. And now, 
with relieved minds, we may go down to tea; tables 
are decently set again; and children and all can par- 
take, sitting; what a happy scene as we come in upon 
it! as homelike as the Thanksgiving festival in a 
large family. Then comes a long and lovely even- 
ing upon deck. The full moon gleams across the 
smooth and glassy waters ; the air is gentle and per- 
suasive ; the stars are out, and heaven full of radiant, 
moist, sympathetic eyes; and presently the whole 
northern sky was lit up with a superb display of the 
Aurora Borealis. The heavens above and the 
waters under us seem to unite with our hearts ina 
thoughtful festival; and happy groups sit or prom- 
enade upon the deck till midnight, since the ship, 
now making head instead of drifting, no longer rolls 
so terribly. We anticipate a quiet sleep to-night. 

Monday, 16th.—Vain hope! No sleeping this 
night! The rolling has been worse than ever, al- 
most, and the noise enough to make one crazy. Still 
we have been making steady progress; we go on at 
a good rate; we approach Ireland and the Channel. 
God grant continuance of this fine weather! Another 
gale would certainly destroy us. We left our “dove” 
long since out of sight; there was no wind for her 
sails; doubtless she follows as she can. And now 
we are on the highway. A steamer ahead! A large 
one, rapidly nearing. It is the “ Persia,” which left 
Liverpool on Saturday. We hoist signals of distress 
and she comes round. She sees our paddles gone, 
our fearful rolling, and will report us in New York, 
to the relief of anxious friends. But she can tell 
only a small part of the story ; black boards are held 
up, on which is written that we cannot stop our en- 
gines ; this she fails to read, wonders that we make 
off so fast, refusing as it were the aid we asked for, 
and with an indignant plunge goes down the wird, 
like a hawk, and in a minute has shot miles away on 
her own business. How beautiful she looked! And 
we wished that we were in her! 

The ship rolls badly all day, though the sea is 
calm. But all goes well. The chaos of saloons and 
cahins is reduced to some beginning of order. In the 
evening a meeting of the passengers is held ; opinions 
are freely expressed about the ship, the manner in 
which she was sent to sea, &e., and a Committee of 
seven appointed to embody these in resolutions. 

Tuesday, 17th.—Land! The southern coast of 
Treland. Already past Cape Clear and on our way 
to Queenstown. Beautiful coast, smooth sea, lovely 
weather. Signals are raised, and ere this the tele- 
graph wires have sent the disaster of the Great East- 
ern all over the British Isles. But why do we stop 
here and lose four or five hours in the middle of the 
day? It is poor relief to our impatience that we 
can amuse ourselves with the boat crews of wild 
Irishmen who come out to us, in the hope of large 
fees for taking a few of us on shore. Meanwhile the 
passengers hold another meeting and adopt the “Re- 
solutions,” which have already, doubtless, been seen 
by our readers. 

An hour or two before sundown we anchor outside 
the light off Queenstown. We might go into the 
harbor; but our captain, for some reason, does not 
choose to. Small tug steamers come out to us, the 
“Robert Bruce,” the “Willing Mind,” &c., and 
things look human, safe and sociable once more. A 
few go offon shore. The rest of us, not without 
murmuring, make shift to sleep another night on 
the great ship, which is to us now nothing but a great 


nightmare, which it will be happiness to get away 
from once for all. The sailors have a merry leisure 
time of it on deck in the evening. A crowd of them 
are tossing a huge sprawling white thing from one to 
another, with loud laughter; it is one of our poor 
dead swans! Others are singing ; one witha clear 
tenor voice sings a ballad, and the others join in the 
refrain quite musically. Divers accordeons, guitars, 
&c., have crept forth out of the stecrage, and enter- 
tain their groups. Is there a fraternity of street mu- 
sicians going over to seek their fortunes in America 
perhaps? A group assembled in the Grand Salvon, 
are listening to the reading of a newspaper just fresh 
from Queenstown; the news of the Cape Hatteras 
expedition gives us joy. Subscriptions are going on 
for the wounded, as testimonials to Mr. Towle, to 
whom especially we feel we owe out lives; to our 
brave captain ; and to the two heroic seamen (shame 
that I forgot their names!) who went over the stern, 
and for hours remained there, at great risk, plunged 
by every roll of the ship beneath the waves, until 
they had fastened the chain round the rudder ! 

Wednesday, 18th. Some forty of us jump into one 
of the tugs and land at Queenstown. Then a trip 
of nine miles up the river Lee, as picturesque in its 
way as the Rhine, to the curious old town of Cork. 

Thursday, 19th. By rail to Dublin. And never 
have I enjoyed green country with a keener zest, 
than that ride through Ireland, after such a week. 
But it grew very cold and rainy. Well that we were 
off the ship! for that day a new gale arose, and bore 
her some miles out to sea again, the great majority 
of passengers remaining still on board. 

Friday. A brilliant day. A beautifal and rapid 
trip, by sea to Holyhead, past the shores and moun- 
tains of North Wales by rail, running along the 
coast, everwhere sprinkled with sea-fowl; up the 
Dee to Chester, and across the green an! golden 
landscape, in the middle of the grain harvesting, to 
the old quarters and most cordial welcomings in 
London. 

I have not time to speculate upon the causes of 
our disaster. I am not disposed to charge it so 
much to the ship itself, as to the Company, or 
rather the Directors, and the unpardonably cheap 
and shiftless manner in which they sent her out to 
sea: 

1. Without ballast. This alone would seem to 
accouut for the disablement. This made her top- 
heavy, and produced the violent rolling; and the 
rolling brought the extra strain upon the rudder and 
the entire machinery. 

2. With an improvised organisation of which they 
had not warned the passengers whom they allured 
on hoard. New captain, new officers, new crew, 
new stewards ; all new but the enzineers; new to this 
ship, whatever their experience in others; new to 
each other and not in mutual understanding ; lost, 
therefore, for some time, almost as mnch as we were 
in the great, bewildering monster vessel. 

3. The cheap and fragile character of most of the 
internal fittings, furniture, &c.. and the neglect of 
proper fastenings everywhere, as if the ship were 
only fitted out for a summer after:oon’s sail on a lake 
or river, 

And much more might be added ; but doubtless it 
will all be lezally and duly inquired into— and this 
is not the place for it. 





So, having knelt upon the shore, like shipwrecked 
mariners of old, and made a sacrifice to Neptune, we 
will proceed wtth our own proper business, and re- 
sume the interrupted record of the musical tour in 
Europe. D. 





Music ror TH1s Season.— Mr. ZERRAHN an- 
nounces a series of Orchestral Concerts, an unexpect- 
ed pleasure, and the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE an- 
nounce their 13th series of Chamber Concerts. It is 
to be hoped that the attractions they offer will en- 
sure them a full subscription list. Mr. Gorrtne, 
an artist from Hamburg, takes the place of Mr. 
Zoeunter. Among other novelties, they produce 
two of the later works of Beethoven, not before per- 
formed here. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Oct. 31.—The great and only sen- 
sation in the musical world, since writing my last 
letter, has been the debut of our impressario Ullmann 
in the réle of a benificiaire. In consideration of his 
long and unwearied exertions for the benefit of the 
public, he has made bold to solicit a benefit for him- 
self—a most presumptuous idea, truly. This un- 
accountable freak has somewhat rudely interrupted 
our long musical somnolence, but our only sorrow is 
that it is for such ashort time. Until the opening of 
the new year, we shall have but this miniature season 
which closes on Monday evening after the rendition 
of three operas in four performances, not including 
however, those in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. It is 
true, that this is but a test of the public feeling in re- 
gard to the feasibility of an opera this winter, but Ull- 
mann with his usual strategetic skill has made it liter- 
ally a reconnoisance in force by presenting almost 
as many attractions as usually preface the most ex- 
The announcement of 





tensively planned seasons. 
new artists in old rd/es, and new ré/es with old artists ; 
of entre actes by the Herrmanns, M. and Mme.; of 
grand concerts by Patti and Thomas ; of debuts and 
gala matinées, — ali tend to make this short season 
one of the most interesting and attractive. To those 
who take @ practical view of things there is much to 
be feared from this unnecessary surfeiting, this piling 
on of the agony. To witness the degeneracy of 
our opera halitués into aristocratic editions of the 
literary patrons of the Bowery pit—demanding for 
an evening’s entertainment at least three four-act 
operas, with one of Schumann’s Symphonies as a 
preludio, and “ prestidigitatorial” entr’ actes ; a light 
operetta introducing of course a ballet, winding up 
with a grand concert vocal and instruamental—would 
be indeed a sight much to be regretted. It has been 
an idea quite prevalent with as, that to make a bene- 
fit successful, all that was necessary was to fill up a 
programme with every species of clap-trap amuse- 
ment that offered itself, the more numerous the at- 
tractions the greater the success. Now if people re- 
sort to these places of amusement for the sole pur- 
pose of getting all they can for their money, consid- 
ering quantity, not quality it would b_ policy to ad- 
minister the pleasure in allopathic doses ; but to those 
who extend their patronage from a love and appre- 
ciation of a creditable performance, offer a superior, 
but a moderate programme, and the result will be the 
gratification of all concerned. Now that we have 
criticised the general nature of these benetit perform- 
ances, let us review the causes which prompted, and 
the circumstances attending them. 

Ullmann in a manifesto, which has probably ere 
this met your eye, presented a plea, solictiting the 
patronage and support of the public in a short sea- 
son of benefit performances. The stockholders and 
directors of the Academy with anusual generosity 
relinquished all claims to their usual privileges and 
pledged themselves for a certair. amount in advance- 
ment of the cause. With this as a basis, and depend- 
ing upon the well-known liberality of the opera- 
goers of New York he perfects his plans and present- 
ed to us in the midst of “wars and rumors of wars” 
a charming little season, introducing two new operas, 
a new baritone and a repetition of two of the great 
successes of last season — Kellogg and “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” Upon the result of this venture de- 
pend the fortunes of opera in our city the coming 
winter. The success both pecuniary and artistic of 
the first two nights, renders our prospects quite 
bright. Of the artistic success: Miss Kellogg in the 
new réle of Amelia, in the “Ballo’’ has achieved new 
triumphs. Although nervousness on the first night 
somewhat marred her performance, yet she gained 
much favor, bet on the second night she excelled 


even our greatest expectations. We must acknow- 





ledge that the fact of our young prima donna being 
an American—a New Yorker, born and bred among 
us, lays us open to the charge of favoritism, but 
our unprejudiced opinion—and it is the universal 
opinion of the New York press—is that she is a fine 
artist, and her triumphs of the past are but the pre- 
coursers of greater ones in the future. Her efforts 
in the opera were rewarded with applause and encores 
that the character of the audience stamped as sin- 
cere. It is rumored, and we think there is ground 
for it, that Gye has made a tempting offer to her for 
Covent Garden, which she has accepted. As with 
Patti, we are thus doomed to lose fora second time 
one of our native artists. The pernicious effects of 
war, are felt in more ways than one. 

The debut of Mancusi, the baritone of the ITavana 
troupe, was the! second attraction promised by UIl- 
To pass an opinion upon him after such a 
short acquaintance would be unjust. After a second 
hearing, we are favorably impressed with him. A\l- 
though we have been accustomed to the fall round 
tones of Amodio and Ferri, for so long a time, yet 
there is something so pleasing in his voice that we 
admire him. He never ean be called a great singer, 
his voice lacks the fullness and power that is so ne- 
cessary and attractive, but in its tone it possesses 
sympathetic qualities that render it very effective. 
He is a very fine actor, resembling very much the 
tenor Beaucardé, both in style and appearance. 

Brignoli, who during his sojourn at Long Branch 
has assumed mammoth proportions, sang with more 
than ordinary success. It is a pity that we should 
lose this favorite artist just now when primi tenort 
are so scarce. Hinckley was as pretty and fascin- 
ating asever. Verdi should be thankful that he has 
such a charming interpreter of the ré/e of Oscar. No 
one can do it better. Madame Strakosch and 
Sigs. Barili and Dubreuil, were about as usual. In 
Ulrica we miss Miss Adelaide Phillips, who made 
such a success last season. Mme. Strakosch does 
her best, bat lacks power of voice. The chorus was 
very good, and “Un Ballo” a success. This evening 
we are to have the last performance of the season. 
Donizetti’s “ Betly ” will be given with Hinckley, 
Brignoli and Susini; and the French opera “ Les 
Noces des Jeanette” by Massé, with Miss Kellogg, 
Elena Dubreuil and Mazzini. Miss Carlotta Patti 
will give a grand concert in conjunction with Mme. 
Strakosch, Sig. Mancusi and Theo. Thomas. The 
engagement of your Academy by Edwin Forrest has 
deprived you of your share of this short benefit sea- 
son. Ullman’s agents went on to secure the ‘build- 
ing for Forrest’s off nights, but they were unsuccess- 
ful. 

The debut of Mme.@Hermann as pianiste reminds 
us that we may have the pleasure of hearing her as a 
cantatrice. She was a pupil at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and will make her debut probably early in the 
season in the “Fille da Regiment.” M. Strakosch 
returns from Europe with that great time-honored 
artist Giulia Grisi, who is to gratify us with a repeti- 
tion of those farewell (?) efforts that for the past 
twelve-month have been adding fresh laurels to her 
name. 

Miss Lizzie Parker gave a grand concert on Tues- 
day evening at Irving Hall assisted by Brignoli, 
Susini, Ardavani and S. B. Mills. After the per- 
formance Brignoli had the misfortune to fall down 
stairs and sprain his ankle so badly that the perform- 
ance of the opera company in Philadelphia has to be 
postponed. 

M. Keller announces a grand Union concert on 
the last evening of this month with the aid of Mme. 
Von Berkel, Sigs. Quint, Mueller, Richards, 

The first concert of the New York Philharmonic 
will take place on the 9th of November under the 
directiun of Carl Bergmann, who has_ succeeded 
Theodore Fisfeld in the Conductorship. The follow- 
ing orchestral pieces are on the opening programme : 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony; Overture “ Car- 
neval Romain,” by Hector Berlioz; and Wagner's 
Overture “Rienzi.” S. B. Mills the pianist will 
probably be the only soloist. 


man. 

























































The first Soirée of Mason and Thomas will be 
given on the 5th of November at Dodworth’s Hall. 
The following is the programme of the season : 

Sorrer I. 1. Quartet, (G No.1), Mozart. 2. Sonata, (piano 
Eb op. 31, No. 8), Beethoven. 3. Rondo, (piano and violin, 
op. 70,B minor), Schubert. 4. Quartet, (F, op. 41, No. 2), 
Schumann. 

Somer II. 1. Quartet (G), Haydn 2. Romanzen, (piano, 
op. 28), Schumann. 3. Trio, (Bb minor, op. 5), Vollkmann. 
4. Quartet. (E minor, No. 8), Beethoven. 

Somee Ill. 1. Quintet, (Eb piano, Oboi, Clarionet, Bas- 
soon, Horn), Mozart. 2. Sonata, (piano and cello in A, op. 69), 
Beethoven 3. Solo, (Viola). 4. Fantasia (C op. 159, piano 
and violin), Schubert. 5. Quartet, (C minor, No. 4, op. 18), 


Beethoven. 
Somer IV. 1. Quartet, by Haydn. 2. Sonata, (op. 101, A 
4. Quintet, (C, 


piano), Beethoven. 3. Trio, (F), Schumann. 
2 violins, 1 viola, 2 cellos, op. 162), Schubert. 

Somee V. 1. Trio, (Eb piano, clarionet, viola), Mozart. 2. 
Quartet, (E flat), Spohr. 38. Sonate, piano and violin, (D 
minor) Schumann. 4. Quartet, F minor, No. 11), Beethoven. 

Somee VI. 1. Quartet, piano, (G@ minor), Mozart. 2. Pre- 
ludio and Fugue, (violin) Bach. 8. Trio, (op. 99, B major), 
Schubert. 4. Quartet, (Eb No. 12), Beethoven. 

Berge, the well known organist of St. Francis 
Xavier, Roman Catholic Church, has composed a 
new Mass of the “music of the future” style. It was 
produced last Sunday by his immense choir, which 
has twelve soprano voices, and is pronounced by all 
to be a grand effort. We presume it will be pub- 
lished, although Berge is very jealous of his music. 

Miranda, the tenor has transferred his fine voice to 
the choir of Dr. Adams Church, which now ranks 
as one of the finest among the Protestant churches of 
this city. Mr. W. H. Platt is chorister ; Dr. James 
Flint, Organist; Sopranos, Mrs. Morris, and Mrs. 
Bristow; Tenor, D. Miranda; Alto, Mrs. Tallman ; 
Baks, H. Frost. : 

Wels, of Christ Church, the late organist of St. 
Stephens Catholic Church, has issued a new book of 
Anthems and Chants for the Episcopal music. It is 
avery fine collection of music, and will be received 
with great favor by the admirers of modern church 
music of the free style. 

Until January we shall have nothing to satiate our 
musical thirst, but the Philharmonic Societies and 
once in a while a stray concert. We hope that the 
opening of the new year will throw open to to us 
brighter prospects. T. W. M. 


Special Notices. 


LA PSEA? Seu StS. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 











Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Rally round the Banner. Patriotic Song. 
G. M. Dowe, 25 


A fine stirring Song, written for and dedicated to 
the young “‘Warren Zouaves” of this city, and adapt- 
ed to the popular air of ‘Glory Hallelujah.” This 
air has always seemed to be worth better words than 
those wedded to it nowin the mouth of the peopla, 
and it is to be hoped that the present ones will be gen- 
erally adopted. 


March away cheerily. Patriotic Song. 
G. H. Russell. 


Adapted to the elder Russell’s familiar and spirited 
air “Pull away cheerily.”’ It would make a capital 
soldiers’ song. 


Instrumental Music. 


Warrior’s triumphal March. T. H. Howe. 
Full of striking, pretty melodies. It is about as 
difficult as Grobe’s “Army March.” 


Old Hundred. Transcription. A. Baumbach 


Mr. Baumbach has here furnished an arrangement 
which will prove generally acceptable. The difficulty 
of adapting a Choral tune for the Piano, an instru- 
ment which cannot prolong notes, is happily over- 
come. 


Salut Ala France. Transcription. A. Baumbach. 


Brilliant and taking, in the modern style. Of 


medium difficulty. 


Books. 


Wryner’s Perrect Guipe ror VIOLIN, Fiure 
anp Guitar, AccorDEON, PIANO, MELODEON 
Fire, FLAGEOLET AND CLARIONET.—Contain- 
ing Instructions designed to enable the pupil to 
obtain a knowledge of playing without a teach- 
er; with a choice collection of every variety of 
Popular Music. Each, 50 






































